XV. THE SECOND MAR VIE ATTACK 

There were two relatively quiet days on the 
Mar vie front after the snows came — 21 and 22 Dec- 
ember* -Bastogne was searched for enough bedsheets 
to camouflage the patrols. Early in the afternoon 
of 21 December the Germans came across the main 
highway directly south of Bastogne and began work- 
ing north toward the battalion lines on the hill* 
Harper shifted 2d Flat of Co G from the ground 
immediately west of Marvie to the ground west of 
the highway. Three of o f Ilara»s tanks were already 
on the hill where Harper had placed them the day 
before. (1) The armor and infantry together were 
able to turn this thrust back before it became any 
real threat. (2) The 1st Bn of 327th Rogt was re- 
lieved from attachment to 501a t Regt and thereupon 
reverted to Division control. (3) it was moved to 
the southwest of Bastogne in the vicinity of the 
woods and ordered to establish a roadblock along 
the main highway and from this point patrol west- 
ward to make contact with 326th Engineer Battalion. 
(4) They were also instructed to patrol to Villeroux 
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and Chenogne and make contact with "friendly troops” 
but before that could be done the enemy had moved 
through these i^ositions and hud driven back the 
533d Field Artillery Group* (5) The engineers set 
up as small combat groups and covered the ground 
between 5alee»s battalion which was over the wouf- 
chateau road and the platoon from Go G which was 
west of the highway leading south from Bastogne* (6) 

in Team o* Harass portion of the sector, too, 
there was a lull* Some time during the night of 
20 December the Germans removed the trees from 
0*Hara*s roadblock* At 1100 on the next day a com- 
bat patrol went forward to investigate* But on 
approaching the point where the block had been 
they found that the enemy now had it covered with 
crossing bands of machine gun fire. They were 
able to withdraw without casualty and mortar fir© 
was put around the road junction, in the early 
hours of 22 December one of o , B©ra*s patrols goipg 
forward saw an 11-man patrol enter their own lines. 
The night was clear and crisp* The small group from 
the 54th Armd inf first heard the crunching of the 
snow as the other patrol came toward them* They lay 



quiet, not firing because they were out-numbered* 

Too, the strangers ware moving as if they were 
wholly familiar with the ground* They had no vis- 
ible weapons and they did not carry themselves 
stealthily* They went boldly over the fences and 
entered the American lines along the ground which 
lay between the 327th and the 54th. They walked 
right by the sentries, moved to within 100 yards 
of the CP of the 327th. and within 200 yards of the 
Op of the 54th, Four different groups reported 
the patrol later and all four said they had seen 
11 men. Yet the patrol was not challenged anywhere 
because it had moved about so confidently* They 
got in and out without provoking any fire or in- 
terest. lihen the headquarters heard casually of 
this group drifting about they checked to see if 
any nearby unit had put out such a patrol and 
found that it had not. whether they were friend 
or enemy was never learned. The visitation and 
its mystery became one of the legends of Bastogne.(7) 

At 1725 on 23 December the 2d Bn in Marvie 
was heavily shelled by enemy tanks which were con- 
cealed in a small plantation of firs within the 
hollow just above the village of Martaimont. (S) 

From their position the tanka could shoot directly 




into Marvie. it was a quite characteristic enemy 
action as throughout the siege it was their prac- 
tice to employ tanks as artillery, perhaps from 

fear of hitting their own troops if they used field 
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guns from far back. (9) 

At about 1755 the 2d Bn was attacked by tanks 
and Infantry coming from the same general direction, 
though they had debouched from a larger wood lying a 
little farther from Marvie. (10) The attack developed 
very slowly. The enemy Infantry were clad in snow 
suits and a light snow was falling. They seemed to 
be waiting until the gloom deepened so they could 
make the most use of their camouflage. (11) The 
enemy barrage had Ignored o* Karats part of the sec- 
tor but the outposts of the 54th Inf spotted two 
enemy machine guns which were firing Into Marvie. 
Planking fire was placed on them and they were 
silenced. Heavy automatic fire then searched the 
position of the 54th. Ho enemy could be seen and 
the 54th held their fire except for one heavy machine 
gun on the left. The enemy spotted the gun. A few 
minutes later a hand grenade dropped next the gun 
killing the gunner and wounding one other man. The 




remainder of the crew quit the position* Hext 
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morning a patrol returned to the gun and found 
the second man still alive but so nearly froseri 
that he could only nod his head, to them. Both 
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he and the dead man had been searched and stripped 
of their possessions by Germans ;who\ had come in 
fast after the grenade fire, (12)1 

Within one-half hour the attack was fully 
developed and soon after 1840 one platoon of Co 
G became surrounded on Hill 500 to the south of 
Marvie * ( 13) The enemy had begun gradual envelop 
ment of the platoon* a position by moving into and 
through the houses and yards which were around the 
base of the hill on all sides* A few members of 
the platoon were able to withdraw along the flanks 
of the hill as the anclr clement began* The others 
rempined in their positions and the time quickly 
©am© when they could not get out *(14) 

Four tanks, which had accompanied the German 
infantry advance to Hill 500, turned their fire 
against Marvie, adding to the bombardment which 
was still coming in from the armored guns in the 
big wood. (15) 







Harper had worried about this part of the 
perimeter and earlier In the day had asked o 1 Iiara 
to put a tank on the hill* (16) O’Hara agreed to 
station & 57imn gun on the lower slope of the hill, 
where a 57zmn gun had previously defended it* The 
halftia ck carrying the 57mm gun was just going into 
position when the Gentian tanks and infantry closed 
in on Hill 500, The first few rounds were enough 
for the driver; he turned the halftrack around and 
sped north toward the village* The troops In Marvie 
saw the halftrack coming toward them from out of the 
body of the German attack. They thought It was a 
German vehicle and they fired at It with everything 
they had, demolishing the vehicle and killing the 
crew* Two German tanks which had followed along 
the same road corssed the stream south of Marvie 
and got into the village as far as the church. They 
saw then that the destroyed halftrack had blocked 
the road and they could not proceed farther. So they 
turned around and withdrew. (17) 

Having begun the attack in stealth, the German 
Infantry came on toward the houses in a frensy, 
yelling and firing as they advanced and shooting 



many flares . (lb) To the men In o * Kara * s position 
it looked a a though the tracers were flying in all 
directions* Bullet fire began to envelop them 
from the southern edge of the village. An SP gun 
came charging toward them up the Wilts road* As 
It rounded the bend and came abreast the farm house 
there, a medium tank fired and the gun went up In 
flames* The fire lighted the entire area, ©ie 
enemy then turned their artille ry loose on the 
farm house* A loft filled with hay blazed like a 
torch* Because of the intense illumination from 
these firos the tanka and infantry of o 1 liar a « s 
line withdrew 100 yards to the west* (19) 

, Counting an engineer platoon which was on 
the right of Harper 1 a infantry there were QB men 
defending Hill 500.(20) Already, a few had been 
killed or wounded* At the same time that a part 
of the Geman force pressed against Marvie from 
the south, 12 tanks supported by infantry advanced 
north along the main road toward the position oc- 
cupied by Go F# This body had debouched from the 
same woods from which the German tanks wore firing* 

instead of continuing along the Bastogne road part 




of th© armor moved right toward Ilill 500* The 
infantry were clad in white and were almost im- 
perceptible * (21) 

On th© slopes of* Hill 500 Lt Stanley Morrison 
and his men had dug in around th© base of th© houses • 
Harper in his CF got word that th© enemy was attack- 
ing* He callod Morrison and asked, "what is your 
situation?" Morrison said his men knew that the 
German infantry was moving on th© hill out it was 
almost impossible for them to pick out any targets* 
Harper asked, "How are you now?" Morrison replied, 

"How they are all around mo. i see tanks just out- 
side my window, we are continuing to fight them 
back but it looks like they have us*" To lierperts 
listening ear he seemed perfectly calm and he spoke 
In a level tone* Harper called him back In about 
three minutes. Morrison replied but he said only 
these words, "We^re still holding on." Then the 
line wend dead. Lt Col Thomas J. Rouzie, the Ex- 
ecutive officer of 327th Regfc, said to Harper, "i 
guess that 1 ® the end of Morrison. 1 * The men of Hill 

500 were never heard from again. They had been 

, „ ^ the 901 Pz Gren Re^t 

overwhelmed by troops of , tha $01 Regiment 




of the 130 Panzer Division, The end came for 
this detachment some time after 1900,(22) 
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There had been no tanks or destroyers in 
support of Morrison. Force O’Hara had not 
fired either in defense of the hill positions 
or against the German front moving into Marvie 
from the south. Harper couldn’t understand 
it, (23) He called O’Hara and was told; "They 
were attacking me also and are trying to come 
around my north flank. ”(24) This flank had a 
patch of woods lying just north of the bend of 
the road but not within the American position 
and the enemy was striking from out of these 
woods. Now the snow suits no longer helped 
them for they shone in the light of the blaz- 
ing house. From 100 yards away O’Hara’s man 
fired; some of the figures pitched forward in 
the snow and others sought its concealment. (25) 
One of O’Hara’s men had failed to withdraw in 
time . He played dead when the Germans came to 
his foxhole. They said;* "Hello, Hello ," then 
kicked hlm f sat on him, took his BAH and 
rifled his pockets. But he remained quiet. 




Some time later he heard them bring up two 
guns on the left* a large one and a small one. 
They fired the small gun indiscriminately, ap- 
parently with the expectation of getting re- 
turn fire which would provide a target for the 
large gun. Yet during the night the large gun 
did not fire. The man in the foxhole also 
heard the German ambulances make numerous 
trips into the area for the purpose of taking 
out their dead and wounded. {26) 

Galbreaith reported to Harper at 2000 
that the German infantry were in the south end 
of Marvie and were working through the houses .(27) 
The tanks which had been on Hill 500 and had 
shelled Marvie from there were now moving to- 
ward the houses. Galbreaith asked Harper, 
"CanH I get tanks?* Harper replied, *I’ll 
try.* But the line to O’Hara had gone out. 
Harper tried the radio but could only hear 
O’Hara faintly. Galbreaith called him again. 

He said to Harper, "They are all around us now 
and I must have tanks." (£8) Harper said to 
Galbreaith, *You call O’Hara on your radio and 




say ’It Is the Commanding General* s order that two 
Sherman tanks move into Marvle at once end take up 
a defensive position. * w Harper had no authority 
for this action but he figured this wasn’t the 
time to stand on ceremony. (29) A few minutes lat- 
er the two Sherman tanks moved into Marvle on 
O’Hara’s orders. (30) The infantry of both sides 
were already looked in a fight for possession of 
the houses but the destroyed halftrack kept the 
enemy armor from entering the south of the vil- 
lage. (31) 

Harper’s force was not totally stripped of 
reserve. (32) His line was buckled and from Hill 
500 the Germans were in good position to exploit 
the break in his center, roll back his flanks and 
through this breach enter the heart of Bastogne. 
But once again In their renewal of their direct 
assault on the oity the Germans had made the same 
error of engaging heavily only along one portion 
of the front. The front at Foy had cooled off and 
Ewell’s forces could doze along the Longvilly 
road. (33) 



At 2145 a platoon of paratroopers from Co A 




of 501st Regt was sent under Capt Stanfield A. 
Stach to reinforce Co F of the glider regiment. (M) 
That company was already in a pretty had way. One 
of its squads had been in the small patch of woods 
just to the southwest of Hill 500 and part of a 
platoon had been on higher ground to the squad’s 
right rear. These positions had been overrun and 
the German armored advance from out of the woods 
around Martalmont . (35) A few of the men got away. 
Others were killed or had been taken prisoner de- 
fending their ground. The body of the company 
which was In position along the crest of the hill 
commanding the main highway into Bastogne from the 
south had held like a rock. The German assault 
had come on with its right closing around Marvie, 
its center enveloping Hill 500 and its left lung- 
ing forward along the main highway. The armor 
which supported the advance of the German left 
could be stopped only by bazooka fire from Lt 
Smith’s platoon. (36) This was no place for TBs. 
Anything coming over the skyline of the hill and 
moving southward from Bastogne was immediately put 

under fire by German tanks or SP guns firing from 
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defilade. No jdest a s o y e re could be risked at the 




position. {37 ) Three of O’Hara’s tanks, known as 
Foroe Charley 16, were in support of the infantry 
line hut the night attack closed in such manner 
that the fate of the line depended on the infantry 
weapons. There was a respite after Smith’s fire 
beat back the first attack but the enemy tanks 
withdrew only a short distance. (36) 

The ruptured line north of Hill 500 was quick- 
ly patched and strengthened before the enemy could 
exploit his opening success. One platoon of Go F 
whinh had been astride the Bastogne road was put 
in position to east of it. The 327th Regt was al- 
so given Btries D and E of the 81st AA Bn and Bu- 
st ead’s part of Team Cherry. Their twelve guns 
were put in an arc along the high ground in the 
road triangle just above Marvie.(39) Colonel 
Rouzie picked up £4 men of Co F and with the 40 
men under Capt Stach proceeded through It Smith’s 
position and took up a defense line corresponding 
with the distribution of the Slst’s guns. These 
moves — made between 2400 and 0100— temporarily 
closed the breach. (40) Rouzie took personal charge 
of the defense of the threatened area. Upon 




reaching the ground he had decided he was in no 
position to attack. H© felt that he would simply 
waste his strength if he tried to drive the Ger- 
mans away from Hill 500; the best course open was 
to establish a defensive line on the "inner part 
of the cup." (41) Capt Adams reorganized the po- 
sition of Co F so that the line bent back north- 
eastward to join with the position covering the 
Gist’s guns. (42) 

Trice again that night the German armor lashed 
at the left flank and always the fire fell heaviest, 
not on Rouzie’s scratch force, but on the position 
held by the platoons of Smith and Butler; the regi- 
mental officers said later that Sgt Butler’s cour- 
age and energy were the mainstay of the defense, (45) 
In on© of the assaults a pair of German tanks got 
to within 50 yards of the foxholes held by Smith’s 

men before they were turned back by bazooka fire. 
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By then Smith’s CP was blazing; the tanks had fired 
15 rounds into the house as they came on. Smith 
and his assistants had set up in the basement and 
they remained there while the upper structure 
burned . ( 44 ) 




Rouzie’s force patrolled southward to the 
small woods from which part of Co F had been driven 
and found that it was now held by an enemy outpost. 

A few Co F stragglers were trying to work their way 
out of the woods. The patrol mistook them for Ger- 
mans" and fired on them. They hit the ground. One 
member of the patrol, suspecting that they were 
Americans, crawled forward, identified them and 
brought them out. (45) The enemy had captured a 
number of American mortars around Mar vie and through 
the rest of the night American mortar shells dropped 
on the ground which Smith and Butler were defending. 
In the early morning the Germans asked and received 
permission to remove their dead and wounded from in 
front of Smith’s platoon. It was only when the Ger- 
man© came forward to collect their dead that the 
pressure slackened and the mortar fire ceased .(46) 

Elsewhere along the sector the issue of the 
fight was still in balance. Two tanks whioh had 
ripped through Harper’s forward line had gone right 
into Bastogne and shot up the houses around his CP, 
without doing any vital damage. In Mar vie the ar- 
rival of the two Sherman tanks had stabilized the 




fighting. (47) It was near midnight. As the Sher- 
mans rolled south into the village they could hear 
German armor coining north. They could not see the 
force nor tell its numbers but the muzzle flashes 
told them they were engaged at very short range. 
,Again the dead halftrack helped save the situation. 
The leading German tank got up to this accidental 
roadblock, tried to turn around and was knocked 
out by the two Shermans. This loss checked the 
rest of the enemy armor .(48) 

Harper’s infantry in Marvie had dug themselves 
in very deep right next to the foundations of the 
houses and they stayed in their holes without 
flinching. They now had all the best of it because 
the village was blazing from many fires set by the 
artillery. Their foxholes were in heavy shadow 
while the snow suited German Infantry were high- 
lighted as they came across the open spaces. The 
general assault was quickly checked by bullet fire 
but their parties got a lodgment in the houses at 
the lower end of the village and pushed slowly 
northward. (49) 

Along O’Hara’s front things had quieted well 




before midnight. The enemy advance into the fire- 
lighted area was checked and then driven back by 
machine gun and rifle fire. Later, after the scene 
had again darkened, an enemy tank was heard advanc- 
ing along the road. (50) The artillery forward ob- 
server fired the 75mm gun from his tank and a 105mm 
assault gun fired in the direction of the rumble. 
Second Lt Sherwood D. Wishart, tank platoon leader, 
reported that night that he was certain his shells 
had bounced off and the tank had backed away. But 
he had scored a bullseye In the darkness and in the 
morning the tank— a Mark IV— was found sitting to 
the left of the road with a 75mm hole through it .(51) 
Not a single body was found on the ground which had 
been held by the enemy infantry, though the snow 
bore many other marks of death and confusion. The 
German medical units had done their tasks well. (68) 

Soon after dawn of 24 December Harper went 
down to look at his lines. He sent a patrol to 
the hill where Morrison had been and found it was 
still in enemy hands* His own men still held Mar- 
vle though the Germans were in the houses in the 
south of the village. Five men had been killed and 




seven wounded In the fighting there and one end one- 
half platoons had been wiped out on the hill. The 
situation remained unchanged during the morning. ( 53) 

At 0900 a patrol from O’Hara* s force went to 
the old roadblock position and found that the enemy 
had withdrawn except for two Germans who were sit- 
ting fully exposed on a nearby pile of beets. They 
shot the two beet sitters and thereby drew machine 
gun fire on themselves. So they withdrew. (64) 

At 1340 six P-47s bombed Marvie, dropping six 
600 pound bombs among the American positions. Then 
they came in over the housetops and strafed the 
streets with .50 cal fire. Harper was walking 
through the streets when the first bomb fell. Even 
as he Jumped for a foxhole he saw there were two 
oerise panels clearly showing in front of the posi- 
tion. (65) He thought he sew one of the bombs hit 
among a patrol which w T as working through the south 
of the village toward Hill 500 and he sent two run- 
ners after the patrol to see if any damage had been 
done. Then he walked in the same direction. A 
German wearing a dirty snow suit dodged out of on© 
house and into another so that he could get his 




position to fire on the patrol. Harper fired his 
Ml at the house so as to warn the patrol. They, 
too, went to work on the house, but on receiving 
rifle fire from the south of the village, they 
came on back. (56) During this brief reconnais- 
sance they had seen a German tank completely camou- 
flaged as a haystack except that the Germans had 
made the error of leaving the gun muzzle obtrud- 
ing from the hay. Harper went to the one Sherman 
tank remaining in the village and gave the gunner 
the target — just beyond the last houses. (57) He 
eontinued on to O’Hara’s tanks along the Wiitz 
road and told them to start pounding the tank and 
the houses in the lower part of Marvie which con- 
cealed the German infantry. With their first fire 
the Shermans got direct hits on the tank and blew 
the hay away. (58) They kept on blasting it and 
they thought they knocked it out. Galbreaith said, 
however, that he saw the tank get away under its 
own power. 

At 1645 the F-47s returned again and attacked 
Marvie with bombs and bullets. (60) At 1945 Bastogne 
was bombed end strafed by several enemy planes. (61) 




At 1800 Harper was told that he was in command of 
the perimeter all the way from Harris to northwest 
of Hemroulle . 

Harper said to Gen Higgins, "Look at it l This 
is half of the Division perimeter* " 

Higgins replied, n It*s all yours. Do vhat you 
oan with it. There isn f t any other solution. " ( 62) 

So ended Christmas Eve. 




xvi* the Lear mn o* otpply 

Despite the deceptively inactive appearance 
of the front, the defenders of Bastogne had reached 
the nadir of their fortune by the night of 22 De- 
cember# The crisis waa a matter of supply. (1) 

McAuliffe* a confidence thus far had been well 
founded. He had been able to maintain an extremely 
favorable balance between his reserves and his de- 
ployments. His infantry losses had been light. 

His defensive perimeter had been scarcely dented. 
The rapidly moving German forces had so signally 
failed to put a coordinated attack against his all- 
around front that he had been able to beat down each 
of their separate thrusts by massing the fire of 
his artillery. (2) The gun pits of all the defending 
105asm batteries were perfect circles. At different 
times during the siege nearly all guns fired over 
6MX) mils. Most of the artillery fired in support 
of each infantry battalion against every major enemy 
attack made during the operation. (3) 




More than that, however, the art illary could 
not do* All day long the Infantry commanders wit- 
nessed the enemy build-up opposite their sectors* 

Tanks and half tx asks loaded with infantry moved free- 
ly and contemptuously along the lateral roads # mak- 
ing no effort at concealment 9 though they were with- 
in easy range of the howitzers* It made the defenders 
frantic, (4) 

By noon of 22 Deo ember the 463d FA Bn, which 
was supporting the 327th Inf, had only 200 rounds of 
ammunition left* The other battalions were in a 
similar plight* (5) During the first three days there 
had been shells enough* How, in the faoe of the enemy 
build-up, the pinch was rsally hurting and McAuliffe 
was about at the point where he would ration his guns 
to 10 rounds per day* (6) It was his worst. In faat, 
his only real worry* He told the batteries not to 
fire "until you see the whites of their eyes*" (7) 

The infantry commanders and the few remaining artil- 
lery observers screamed their heads off* One com- 
mander phoned McAuliffe, "We are about to be attacked 
by two regiments* We can see them out there* Please 
let us fire at least two rounds per gun*" Kinnard 




listened to this plea and later recalled HcAullff e v s 
reply, w If you see 400 Germans in a 100 yard area 
and they have their heads up, you can fire artillery 
at them — but not ©ore than two rounds ,* At the same 
time the defenders were running low on small arms 
ammunition, (8) 

So it was with somewhat mixed feelings that the 
word was received among the regiments at 1530 on 
that evening that a column from the 4th Armd Div was 
coming up from the southwest to support 101st and 
would relieve the Division In time* (9) It was still 
a neat question whether relief would come before the 
ammunition ran out. In the smaller attachments per* 
haps the strain was even greater. (10) Confidence 
can come of number® around the headquarters of a large 
organisation. Talking with his staff, KoAuliffe gain- 
ed the impression that none doubted the outcome, (11) 
But out on the fire line, friends shook hands as the 
darkness came, figuring that all might be overwhelmed 
before morning* (12) They oould take no measure of 
the reserve strength of the position* What they saw 
was how many rounds remained per gun and how large 
were the hosts of the enemy. The paratroopers were 




somewhat accustomed to being surrounded by enemy , 
but It was a new experience for the units who stood 
by them, unwavering. 

The first message from the 4th u^md said that* 
"Hugh is coming." When IfoAuliffe had visited Middleton 
in Heuf chateau on the night of 20 December, he had 
been told that Patton was attacking to east of Bastogne, 
The two commanders then set up a simple code, each 
town along the route getting a letter* Bastogne was 
Others were designated A, B, C, How the word 
was that "Hugh (MaJ Oen Hugh J Oaf fey , commanding the 
4th Afmd) was on his way# (13) 

/ 

On the heels of that assurance came another mes- 
sage equally bright# Corps radioed that pathfinders 
would arrive in Bastogne at 1600 and resupply by air 
would start coming in at 2000 .(14) Colonel Kohls had 
waited all day long for that appointment, for on the 
day before Corps had told him to prepare for "resupply 
tomorrow if weather permits." (15) 

Directly west of the houses of Bastogne are large, 
clear fields on a gentle hillside, close to where 
Division had made its CP# This was the designated spot# 




Under average operating conditions resupply 
bundles are recovered by the quartermaster and 
ordnance companies and their items of materiel are 
then segregated in Glass I 9 III and V dumps under 
Division oontrol. At Bastogne, Kohls had no Division 
supply forces available eltUer to pick up* the resupply 
or manage the distribution* The regiments were there** 
fore told to send at least five quartor-ton trucks to 
the field to handle the supplies directly and return 
them to unit dumps* The units #ere told to report 
what supplies had been recovered and to distribute 
them according to orders which would be given by the 
04 Seotion.(l6) 

At 0730 on 22 December t the task of recovering 
the aerial resupply was given to MaJ William H* Butler, 
S-4 of the 501at f and Capt Matheson, S-4 of the 506th. 
They went to the drop zone, got the crews and vehicles 
alerted, put out the panels to guide the plane and then 
waited* (17) 

Nothing happened during the day* In the late after- 
noon came the message from Corps. At 1605 Corps said 
that the pathfinders would be dropped at 1723 and that 
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the flight would b© two planes ^ith ten men each, (18) 
Capt John M» Huffman, Assistant G~4, went at one© 
to the drop zone to notify Butler. However, at 1641 
the operation was cancelled because of ice conditions. 
The Division rear base radioed at 1700 that sixty 0-47s 
would drop supplies on the first flyable day. However, 
Corps had not yet piven up. At 2115, it radioed that 
an attempt "will be made to drop a portion of the sup* 
plies,* 1 (19) Kohls again alerted Butler who went to 
the drop zone and put out the fluoresoent panels, noth- 
ing happened. Out of great expectation came only great 
disappointment. 
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X7II. ARRIVAL OF SUPPLY 



From daylight on 2 3 December all guards stood 
alerted for the first appearance of the C-47»* At 
GC35 a military policeman on duty at the entrance to 
Division CP carried the word to Kohls that several 
large planes were circling the area* 

A few minutes later, the pathfinders Jumped in 
the area where Harper f s 2d Bn was deployed and were 
qulohly rounded up by his men* One minute later, 1st 
Lt Cordon 0* Rothwell, commanding the pathfinder team, 
was on the telephone and was explaining to Kohls that 
the supply planes would arrive in about 90 minutes* 
Kohls told him how to get to the drop zone and ^vhere 
to put the radar set* Again the regimental supply men 
were alerted. Again Butler displayed the panels* At 
1150, men all along uhe front saw the planes comLn-;; 
in; it was the most heartening spectacle of the entire 
siege, 

Men and vehicles were all set for it, The path- 




finder radar had given Huffman and Lt Col John f. 

Cooper, Jr (C0 t 463d Treht FA Bn) a half -hour advance 
warning that the planes were incoming and the supply 
parties reached the field ten minutes before the flight, 
in time for Huffman to assign zones of retrieving to 
each unit so that there would be a uniformly quick pick- 
up, There was very little enemy fire on any part of 
the field. 

Sixteen planes arrived in the first flight, but 
this was just the beginning* By 1606 of that day, 241 
planes had dropped 1446 bundles weighing 144 tons by 
parachute into the mile- square drop zone. The drop 
pattern was excellent and there was about a 95 percent; 
recovery of the dropped material* 

Working against the approaching darkness, the 
supply crews threw whole bundles, parachute and all, 
into the jeeps and shuttled between the drop zone and 
the dumps as fast as they could tear over the ground. 

All supplies were in the unit dumps by 1700, and even 
before this time ammunition had been rushed directly 
to the front lines and to the battery positions* The 
artillery was firing part of the resupply ammunition 
at the enemy before the drop zone had been cleared. 




By the time darkness came on, Kohls had at hand 
reports from all the unit supply officers telling 
what quantities of materiel had been stored in their 
unit dumps. It took only a brief checking on his 
part to see that his supply problem was far from be- 
ing solved. The contents of the bundles were not in 
balance with the real needs of the troops# They still 
starved for some items but they had received others 
which they did not need or want. A great amount of .50 
cal ammunition which had been sent up was not much In 
demand while there was an insufficient supply of .30 
eal for the Ml, of 76mm aPC, and of 75mm ammunition. 

The Division needed litters and penicillin badly and 
though it had collected all of the available bed cloth- 
ing from the Belgian community, many of its men were 
still miserably cold at night and were asking for 
blankets. Kohls talked to VIII Corps at 0830 the next 
morning and he said he wanted these things. He asked 
for additional quantities of ammunition for the 7 5mm 
pack how and of 105mm M3 shell. He asked Corps to 
investigate the possibility of using gliders in the 
further resupply. All the early resupply missions had 
been done by parachute. As they came in the Germans 




put up a terrific amount of flak* The troops saw 
a number of C-4 7s shot down, but the losses did 
not make other planes take evasive action* Colonel 
Harper said of the pilots who flew these missions: 

, "Their courage was tremendous, and I believe 
that their example did a great deal to encourage 
my infantry." 

While ^jwas talking the first resupply planes 
of the day appeared over the drop zone and the 
bundles continued to rain down on the field until 
1530* About 100 tons of materiel were parachuted 
out of 160 planes during that day. Sven so, the 
Division’s stocking was not full as Christmas Sve 
drew on. The shortages impressed Kohls more than 
what had been accomplished# Only 445 gallons of 
gasoline were on hand. The 26,406 K rations which 
had been received were only enough to supply the 
defenders of Bastogne for a little more than on© 
day. The troops were again instructed to forage 
for any food supplies in their areas and to re* 
port them to 0*4 so that they could be distributed 
where most needed. 




This had be*n done from the beginning and 
a large part of the subsistence of the defense 
had come from the ruined stores of Uaatogne or 
from the stocks of the farming community. From 
an abandoned Corps bakery had come flour, lard, 
salt and a small quantity of coffee. Kohls got 
these things out to the troops and during the first 
days of the siege the favorite item on the menu 
along the firing line was flapjacks. The coffee, 
however, was saved for the hospital. The farmers 
had fairly good supplies of potatoes, poultry and 
cattle. These were. taken over on requisition, to 
be paid for later by the United States. In an 
abandoned Corps warehouse were found 450 pounds of 
coffee, 600 pounds of sugar and a large amount of 
Ovaltine: these things were hoarded for the wounded. 
Prowling about Bastogne, the Civil Affairs Officer, 
Capt Robert 3 . Smith, found a large store of marga- 
rine. Jam and flour in a civilian warehouse. This 
assured flapjacks for several more days, tfhat was 
equally important he found 2000 burlap bags among 
the groceries and the bags were rushed out to the 
infantrymen in th8 foxholes to wrap around their 




feet where they lacked irctics. 



By Christmas 6ve these supplementary stores 
were pretty well exhausted. Christmas was a K 
ration day for the people who had K rations. 




XVIII. THE IMPROVING SITUATION 



Without fully realizing it, the defenders of 
Bastogne passed their crisis on 23 December. They 
could not measure the change, nor did they know 
how many elements were acting in their favor. But 
quite suddenly everything began to com© their way. 
This was not a matter alone of successful local 
tactics against the enemy. Nor was it only that 
the measures which had been taken by the large 
forces concerned with the relief of the defenders 
were at last beginning to bear fruit, as evidenced 
by the arrival of the resupply missions. For one 
thing, such a vital matter as weather continued to 
favor the defense. 

In the beginning there had been fog and acute 
dampness which appeared at first blush to doubly 
jeopardize the situation of a force which was hav- 
ing to feel its way to the enemy and was suffering 
from shortages of clothing and blankets* Yet all 
that happened in the opening encounters during the 




first two days when Bastogne’s fate was in balance 
proved that the atmosphere served almost as a pro- 
tecting screen for the defenders and wrought con- 
fusion among the oncoming forces .(l) Had there 
not been fog, there could have been air support. 
( 2 ) But it is a question whether that support 
could have been greatly effective during a period 
when it would have been difficult to distinguish 
between the retreating remnants of the broken 
American divisions and the advancing columns of 
the enemy. (3) Again, an early Intervention by 
the air power might have forestalled those con- 
centrations of German armor and other vehicles 
which were to provide such Inviting targets when 
the opening at last came. On 19 December Capt 
James E. Parker, of 9th Air Force, reported into 
Bastogne as air controller for the defense. His 
equipment consisted of a pocket full of radio 
orystals; what he needed was a high frequency 
radio which would give him contact with American 
planes. He searched 101st Dlv without suooess, 
then found that the 10th Armd had two radios of 
the type needed — one in a tank and the other in 
a jeep. The tank could not be spared but the 




jeep and a technician from 9th Air Force, Sgt 
Frank B, Hotard, were given Parker* By £1 De- 
cember his radio equipment was complete and he 
was ready to go. But the fog still enveloped 
Bastogne. They waited two more days. (4) 

While the fog held, the first snow flurries 
came and the weather grew increasingly cold. On 
the night of 21 December came the first heavy 
snowfall, adding to the hardships of the front 
line troops and the hazards of patrolling. (5) 

The overcast was still thick and the ground fog 
irregular* On the morning of 23 December, for 
the first time since the Bastogne defenders were 
committed to action, a day dawned fair and clear 
though with freezing temperatures. It looked 
like the hour of opportunity. (6) 

By then the defenses of Bastogne had become 
so closely knit and there was such complete har- 
mony and mutual confidence among the oddly as- 
sorted groups of the defense that it seemed as- 
sured all of the changes in the natural condi- 
tions of the battlefield would work only to the 
disadvantage of the enemy. The defensive lines 




were set. The crisp clear air assured that if 
the Germans came on, their snow-suit camouflage 
would not be overly helpful; at least their 
features and their weapons could be seen. (7) 

The roads from Bastogne to all parts of the 
perimeter were as the spokes of a wheel. They 
were generally good roads, and particularly 
around the northern half of the defense they 
entered the perimeter over ground where a stout 
roadblock might well hold up an armored regiment 
for hours. (8) The German armor and its support 
had largely held to the roads during the period 
of build-up; they were still out there, daring 
the lightning. Wire communications from the 
Bastogne CP to all parts of the perimeter were 
working as strongly on behalf of the defense as 
was the axial highway system. (9) Only a few 
times had the wire gone out. The 101st’ s prac- 
tice of emphasizing lateral wires had saved a 
number of situations which might otherwise have 
been blacked out, and foresightedly, the signal 
detachment had brought in plenty of extra wire. (10) 

Wow that there was the sure prospect of 
air re-supply, the artillery situation was 




looking up. It had suffered thus far only from 
its fears that the ammunition wouldn’t last. (11) 
McAuliffe's supply had dropped to ten rounds 
per gun end Roberts’ supply to twelve rounds 
per gun on the twenty-second .( IE ) But both com- 
manders were certain that as long as the artil- 
lery ammunition lasted, Bastogne would hold. (13) 

The opening engagements had reaffirmed the pow- 

, ** 

er of an ample artillery properly directed^ and 
by committing their forces piecemeal the Ger- 
mans had played right into their hands of the 
defense which had staked its life on the massed 
fire of its guns. (14) The guns of GCB were 
capable of getting 11,000 yards out of their 
105mm ammunition while the same ammunition in 
the short 105 tubes of the airborne artillery 
could reach only about 4500 yards. The armored 
artillery was therefore the real power of the 
defense together with the twenty 155mm hows of 
the artillery battalions which had been caught 
in the town. (15) During the first stage, the 
great natural strength of the position and the 
vest superiority of the American artillery had 
worked together for the salvation of Bastogne. 




The German artillery Usd been little more than ' 
a cipher, save for the fire from the tanks and 
SP guns. At times It seemed to consist of sin- 
gle guns and their shoots were nevtr very long* 
(16) The town itself had not yet been given 
any steady shelling by the enemy guns and the 
CPs were able to maintain their liaison with 
little difficulty. 

This la ok of power In the German artillery 
end the inability of the German foot and armor 
to coordinate their assault® against different 
parte of the perimeter— probably because their 
communication system had broken under the pres* 
sure® of the advance— minimized the moral strain 
which would normally afflict a body of troops 
which found itself surrounded . ( 17 ) The defend- 
ers were not feeling what they had expected to 
feel from the lessons they had learned at Leav- 
enworth and Banning* (Id) They knew that they 
were cut off. The G-2 reports and the Inces- 
sant patrol activities against all portions of 
the defensive circle told them so. But they 
did not feel cut off* (19) They remained mobile 




and mentally able to promote all of the tacti- 
cal advantages of their interior position* The 
thought that there were Germans all around them 
induced no extra worry. They were confident 
that help from the outside was just around the 
corner. (20) 

However, the most decisive gains of the 
period had been in the work of men and in their 
feeling about one another. In the beginning 
the different elements of the defense were al- 
most out of communication one with the other 
and had been compelled to engage the enemy be- 
fore giving a thought to their own liaison. (21) 
But in the course of battle the infantry, the 
armored force and the TD crews had taken full 
measure of each other and found the measure 
sufficient. (22) The birth of mutual confidence 
and of respect had produced not only tactical 
cohesion but comradeship in such a degree that 
before the siege was over these units were to 
ask their higher commanders whether it wouldn’t 
be possible for them to be joined permanently 
in one large force; they had come to believe 




that together they had become irresistible. (S3) 
After their first tilt in which each had spoken 
bluntly and made his point, McAulIff© and 
Roberts tabled their feelings and worked to- 
gether to perfect the team play of their re- 
spective forces. As McAuliffe* s advisor, 

Roberts found himself among "the best and keen- 
est staff" that he had ever seen. (24) Hot only 
did they radiate extreme confidence but they 
proved to be "great bird dogs” in detecting 
early enemy build-ups. (25) As soon as the 
first signs of an enemy attack became apparent, 
Roberts would alert his Division reserve and 
get it moving toward the likely area of irrup- 
tion. He would then concern himself with build- 
ing another Division reserve. He never bother- 
ed McAuliffe with these details. (26) If it 
chanced that Cherry, the Division reserve com- 
mander, got cut up or if the 101st troops moved 
over and sucked Cherry into the front line, 
there was always O’Hara with 14 tanks which he 
could get out of line quickly in case of neces- 
sity. (27) Roberts* force had more than paid 
for itself during the first two days. He had 




taken his greatest losses in tanks and men in 
the opening engagement but that sacrifice had 
staved off the Germans arid gained the exact 
amount of time needed for 101st to establish 
itself solidly. (£8) After the first two days 
his two chopped up teams were consolidated as 
one and this part of the force became his Divi- 
sion reserve. The number of tanks available 
for it varied from day to day between six and 
ten. (29) 

Templeton, the TD commander, took hold in 
the same strong way, even having his men fight 
as infantrymen when they could not be employed 
otherwise .(30) On the other hand he was never 
loathe to hold his ground strongly any time he 
considered that the higher commanders were mak- 
ing an unwise employment of his forces .(31) 
Templeton's CP was only 100 yards from the CP 
of 101st r so coordination was simple. In turn 
he received from the battalion commanders of 
101st the kind of support which revvarded all of 
his effort. During relief periods the covering 
infantry platoons made the security of Templeton’s 




guns their first concern* {32) Roberts, too, 
was learning from Templeton as they went along* 
He had reached the conclusion that properly em- 
ployed in a defense like Bastogne some tanka 
must be up with the Infantry and some in re- 
serve in the "socker" role. (33) But what both- 
ered him was the discovery that while his tanks 
were having to act in the TD role about 98 per- 
cent of the time, the TD men seemed so much 
better trained to get away with it* This was 
strongly reflected in the ratio of losses in 
the two forces when compared with the damage 
done to the enemy armor. (34) 

At 1000 on 23 December Parker at his radio 
heard that the planes were on their way. With- 
in a few minutes he was telling them where to 
hit* The strongest enemy buildups at this time 
were west and northwest of the town, threaten- 
ing the sectors held by 502d and 327th Regiments 
The infantry front lines had been hearing and 
seeing the arrival of these concentrations dur- 
ing the past two days but because of the short- 
age of artillery ammunition, there had been no 




reel Qheck against them. The planes dropped 
low and came in fast against the enemy columns, 
gaining complete surprise. (35) Their vehicles 
were on the road facing toward Bastogne when the 
first bombs fell among them. Such was the exe- 
cution that one of the pilots later said to 
McAuliffe, "This was better hunting than the 
Falaise pocket and that was the beet I ever ex- 
pected to see. *(36) 

On that first day the Germans did not use 
their antiaircraft guns against any of the dive 
bombers. (37) If this reticence was due to a de- 
sire to cover up the positions of the guns, it 
was a view quickly changed because of the damage 
wrought during the first day. For thereafter 
the German flak was intense over the front at 
all times and the air had no further hours of 
unopposed operation. (38) It made the most of 
its opening opportunity. The snov? was a great 
aid. Clearly visible tracks pointed to forest 
positions which were promptly bombed. (39) The 
fir forests burst into flames from the fire 
bombs and before the day was out the smoke from 




these blazing plantations and from the brewed 
up enemy columns made a complete circle around 
the besieged until it appeared that the weather 
was closing in again. (40) Every nearby town 
was hit at least once with explosive and fire 
bombs. Koville was hit ten times. (41) 

The entire air operation was carefully 
systematized and then supervised in detail. As 
the planes were assigned to 101st by VIII Corps, 
they checked in with Parker by radio. He put 
them on a clear landmark such as a railroad or 
highway as they came In toward Bastogne. Sev- 
eral check points were then given them from the 
map. When the planes were definitely located, 
an approach direction was given so as to bring 
them directly in over the target. This pro- 
cedure eliminated all need for circling and 
searching and assisted surprise. When the bombs 
and gun ammunition were expended, the planes 
were ordered to safe altitude to patrol the 
perimeter of the defenses or were given speci- 
fic reconnaissance missions. Their reconnais- 
sance reports were used as the basis for nominating 




targets for succeeding flights and for giving 
the ground forces advance information on the 
buildup of enemy strength. After the first 
flight there were always targets ahead. Parker, 
carefully monitoring the air, also came across 
flights assigned to other ground forces bat- 
tling in the Bulge which had no missions for 
their bombs. He would then call to them and he 
often succeeded in persuading them to drop their 
bombs in the Bestogne area. In a few minutes 
these planes would be back on their assigned 
missions .(42) 

During the first four days of their support, 
23 to 26 December, the planes averaged more than 
250 sorties daily. (43) After that there were 
two days of bad weather and then the weather 
came fair again. But it was on 23 December that 
the air support clanged the bell most loudly and 
thereby assured decision for the American forces. 
Roberts watching the planes at work, said with 
enthusiasm that the effect was worth two or 
three infantry divisions. (44) McAuliffe bracket- 
ed it with the overwhelming superiority of his 




artillery and the supreme courage of the men on 
the ground in his analysis of why B&stogne was 
saved *(45) 

It wasn # t unusual during the siege to have 
an infantryman call in that five tanks were 
coming down on him and then see six P-47s div- 
ing at the tanks within 20 minutes. ( 46 ) 




XIX WEST 0? 1ASTOGHE 

for six days the enemy had made only a few 
swift passes at MoAullffe’s line facing toward 
the west. That was the way the ooimaand and 
staff had figured the battle was most likely to 
develop* Einnard , who had worked out the tac- 
tical plan toe the defense of Basto^ae, felt 
that the forces could be spread thinnest toward 
the southwest* ( 1 ) 

Between Gol Harper, commanding the 327th, 
and Lt Gol Kay 0* Allen, commanding the 3d Bn 
which held the attenuated lines covering toward 
Keuf chateau, there passed a Jest typifying the 
situation* "How are you doing on your left?" 
"Good J We have two or three Jeeps out there* "(2) 

In the northwest sector, the Germane ac- 
commodated MoAuliffe , s plan of saving 502d for 
his Sunday punch and that regiment had relative- 
ly little fighting though it went through a 
great many motions « { 5 ) 




In the beginning Col Allen’s battalion, 
the M of 32?th Regt, became engaged beoeus® 
of the entsay penetration which on the night of 
— SO December reached the Boia de Herbal mont from 
the direction of Hbuffallze end overran and cap- 
tured the 33 6th Med Co near crossroads "X** 

Hint men from the £8th Div — remnant of a group 
of more than 100 men— got back to Allen’s CP at 
£030 and told him how this same German force 
had ambushed -rd destroyed their company. It 
was the first information that the Bastogne-St 
Hubert road had been cut end it meant the prob- 
able end of any possibility that supplies could 
be brought in from the northwest* Division be- 
ease alarmed* At £800 Allen was told to move a 
company out against the roadblock; which the 
enemy had established and destroy It* 

Company B under Oapt Robert *T. McDonald 
was two hours in preparing for the attack, but 
it moved out at midnight and was approaching 
the roadblock after about a 90-minute march. 

The men moved down the ditches on either side 
of the St Hubert road with two guides walking 




on the road to keep contact in the derknese. 

/head, they could see a number of vehicles burn- 
ing and they could hear the enemy laughing end 
talking* The horns on several of the vehicles 
had become stuck , adding volume to the sounds 
which guided them toward their target* The com- 
pany moved to a ridge within 7$ yards of the road- 
block, and there deployed* The din from the 
German position was such that they accomplished 
this movement without being detected* They 
formed up with Ed Flat on the left, 3d Flat on 
the right, and 1st Flat in the center, support- 
ed by the heavier weapons. One squad of Ed 
Flat moved to the Sprimont road and formed a 
block across it about 100 yards from crossroads 
*X. W On the other flank a squad from 3d Plat 
established a block for the same purpose about 
100 yards outside the enemy .outposts * McDonald 
had figured that the roadblock on the right 
would take longest to establish, so he directed 
the squad leader to fir# two quick rifle shots 
when his men were In position* The plan worked 
perfectly. When the two shots were fired, the 
center moved forward, the men shooting from the 




hip as they advanced. The Germans were taken 
wholly by surprise and most of them fled toward 
the Bois de Herbeijaont whence they had origin-* 
ally com. So doing, they crossed the killing 
ground which was covered by the squad on the 
right under T Sgt Mike Campano. They were In 
such numbers that Oarapano 1 s men could hardly 
shoot fast enough. More than 50 Germans were 
killed. Hone was taken prisoner. Company B 
didn f t lose a man. 

When the last German had been cleared from 
the area roadblock© were organized in all direc- 
tions , with an especially strong block being 
set up on the highway to Salle. In this gen- » 
era! position, Go B became tne farthest outpost 
of the Division. In their search of the area 
the company found three Americans who had been 
prisoners of the Germans. One was j& hegro 
truck driver and the other two were from Finance 
Department of the 28th Division* They also 
found two dead paratroopers whose throats had 
been slashed ; they guessed that these men had 
been patients when the hospital was overrun. A 




number of American trucks were recovered, some 
containing medical supplies, one carrying a load 
of mall and another loaded with explosives* On 
finding an American light tank among the enemy 
booty, Go B incorporated it into their defenses 
along with several *50 cal machine guns from the 
recaptured trucks* The noise of the skirmish 
had drawn an artillery observer from the 333d 
FA Gp and he attached himself to Go B and stood 
ready to deliver supporting fire from the 135mm 
hows when it would be needed* 

At 0700 on SI December an enemy column was 
seen approaching from the direction of Salle. 

The men at the roadblock guessed it was an ar- 
tillery battery as it contained nine halftracks, 
seven 75mm guns and seven light vehicles* Me- 
Donald* a man were in a cut above the highway 
and their position was so well-screened that ths 
German column came to within £5 yards before 
the defenders opened fire* Then they let them 
have it with all weapons— their rifles, machine 
guns, a 57mm gun and the guns of the light tank* 
Only one light vehicle from the column managed 




to turn and get away* All of the enemy, guns 
were captured intact but they could not be moved 
to tow and they were therefore destroyed with 
the aid of the recaptured explosives* 

Shortly thereafter, two tanks supported by 
a group of German infantry tried to flank: the 
position from the northwest • Company B crippled 
one tank with a rocket and the other tank with- 
drew. The infantry group was driven back by 
small arms fire from Co B f s position, supported 
by artillery fire. 



At noon the roadblock position® were put 
under fir© by enemy tanks operating to the south- 
ward of Salle. The tank fire was silenced by 
two -d esiroyere from the 705th Bn which had just, 
come forward to McDonald* However by this time 
it had become clear that the roadblock had lit- 
tle importance* Patrols had bees sent out to 



the northwest and southwest and they returned 
with Information that the highway bridges in 
both directions had been blown. Since the high- 
way was of no further service as a supply route 
for Division, Co B was ordered to return to the 




battalion sector. It did so in the early 

At 0900 on 22 December, th© 0«mn group 
out the road to *4onty southeast of Flamizoulle. 
The outpost which sighted it said that it had 
set up a roadblock with halftracks, one 

jeep and a trailer*** Just before noon, Allen 
attacked directly south to clear the road* He 
took £5 prisoner® end drove the rest off* The 
motor vehicles turned out to be ordinary farm 
certa which the Germans had hooked together for 
use as e block. A platoon of Templeton* s TBs 
then reconroitered the road, the sections cover- 
ing one another alternately from one terrain 
feature to the next* They reported to Allen 
that the road was open* (5) 

In the northwest sector, 502 d engaged dl- 
reetly without any long-range sparring with the 
enemy. That came of the order which initially 
took Col BtopkeAs 3d Bn to Recogne to help ex- 
tricate the Koville force* (6) Four TBs eooo** 
pcnicd the battalion to Recogne and stayed 
there, backing up the line. They got no action 




the first day though two men and & jeep from 
705th’ s Bon Co sot up as an evacuation team and 
shuttled the mounded out of 502 d ’ a area after a 
heavy shelling by the German tank artillery. { 7 ) 

At 0730 on 21 December, 1st Bn of 502d 

i *.■■■ ‘ 

moved to the area just east of Oroeae-Hez on 
Division order i and with this shifting on the 
lire, Co A was ordered back to its own battal- 
ion* {It had been attached to 2d Bn to fill out 
the latter’s long front.) One hour later, 1st 
Bn started up the road toward Becogne. Company 
0 of 50$th had been hit at Foy and had pulled 
back its left flank to high ground. This maneu- 
ver exposed Stopka’s right flank which was an- 
chored in the first few buildings at the north 
end of Kecogne. Stopke had already swung his 
reserve, Co G f around to his right and faced it 
south so as to cover the open flank. He had 
been helped e little by one of the TDs.(8) The 
morning was intensely foggy and enemy armor 
could be heard roaming around Just beyond the 
mirk. Sergeant Lazar Borland got a clear sight 
of one enemy tank and set it afire in four 




rounds. A second German tank fired on Ho viand 
and missed; he crippled it with e quick shot, 
but it pulled back into the fog. (9) 

By the new order from Division, 1st Bn was 
to clean out Becogne finally and then fill the 
gap between 5026 and 506th Regiments. The order 
was changed a fm minutes later when Col Sink 
reported to McAuliffe that despite Co G’s dif- 
ficulty, SOeth’s position was pretty sound .(10) 
MeAullffe decided that It made little difference 
whether he held Becogne. (11) First Battalion, 
which had been sweeping forward with two com- 
panies abreast, was told to keep on moving but 
in column of companies. McAullffe asked Stopka 
if he could disengage, pull beck of Becogne and 
stand on a line running southeastward to where 
he could Join Sink’s flank. Inasmuch as Co 0 
was already standing on this line which curved 
orescent-fashion around a reverse slope, Stopka 
said he would be glad to make the move. At 
noontime 1st Bn was moved back to Gross e-Hez 
and Co A was moved to the south of Longchamps 
to stop anything that might come that way. The 




37? th Be ha d giver, support to 5G£d during the 
latter stage of this operation ana had fired 60' 
round© on the highway from Salle to Bertogn®. 
The fire knocked out six vehicles of a German 



column which was turned back by these losses* (IB) 

On ZZ December the enemy buildup along the 
Salle-Bertogn© road continued at such © pace 
that at noontime Chappuis moved Go A to Champs 
and the rest of 1st Bn to Kearoulle, which faced 
them to .the westward. A platoon from Go B was 
set up as e roadblock, where Co A had been, 
along the Longchsmps-Bestogne road. Third Bat- 
talion received probing attacks all day long, 
but on a limited scale. Two of the TDe which 
had been with Stopka were switched over to sup- 
port Co A In Champs. A patrol was sent to 
Boueite, north of Champs, to check on enemy 
activities* It encountered a small German de- 
tachment in the village, engaged 14 of them in 
a BO-mlnute fight, drove them off with machine 
gun and rifle fire and withdrew under cover of 
fire from the 577th Battalion. (15) 



On S3 December, the positions were unchanged 




Another petrol went Into Houette under the 
leadership of 1st Lt David E* White# They got 
close enough to see that the enemy was occupy- 
ing a line of outposts on high ground which 
overlooked the roads to Champs and Givry. The 
enemy was feverishly at work setting up road- 
blocks of farm carts bound together. There was 
a great deal of digging going on next to the 
positions .(14) 

Farther to the southward the signs were 
becoming equally ominous. Allen • s battalion of 
the 327th Kegt was situated in defense of the 
area of Flamierge, flamixoulle and the St Hubert 
highway west of Mande-St-Etienne • This put it 
well to the west of any other unit, without 
friendly contact on either its right or left. 
Feeling that his battalion was over-extended, 
Allen Issued a withdrawal plan to hla units on 
21 December which was known as Flan A. By this 
plan, Co C would move through Co B in Flami- 
zoulle and Co B would then follow end go through 
Company A* It was the responsibility of Go A 
to hold off the enemy until the two other com- 
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panics wre situated on the high ground west of 
Champs and Grand* s-Fsnges . Company A would’ 
then withdrew through Co B and Co C would go 
into a .reserve position. 



At noon on 23 December, petrols reported 
enemy tanks approaching from the woods to the 
south of the St Hubert road.- On drawing nearer, 
this force revealed itself as 12 tanks accom- 
panied by infantry in snow suits. About 1330 
Alien * & outposts began their withdrawal without 
trying to engage the German armor. Allen was 
fearful that the Germans would move to his 
right and cut him off from Bastogne* Instead, 
they moved to the left and halted on the ridge 
Just south of the main road near Cochlevel. 

From this ground they fired upon Co C*s posi- 



tion, but upon trying to advance , were turned 
beck by the American artillery. In one sortie 



they lost two tanka to artillery fire and the 




of the armor then withdrew to turret 



defilade and continued to fire into Go C for 



the rest of the afternoon. Sir of Templeton* s 



TOe, 




with the reconnaissance platoon. 
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had been in position where with good fortune 
they ml gilt have supported Go Q In the first 
stage of this action. But as they pulled out 
of the out just beyond Mend e-St-Et ienne enemy 
tanks shelled them from the wood s off their 
flank and two TBs were lost immediately. Thle 
invited a more cautious attitude on the part of 
the other TBs and they withdrew slightly while 
the reconnaissance platoon went forward to 
screen them on the left flank. The remaining 
TBs distributed themselves so as to block the 
roads leading into Monty and the reconnaissance 
platoon dug In along the same line. 



Ab darkness came on, Allen got word that 
his roadblock at flamlerge had been overrun by 
an enemy infantry force wearing snow suits. 

This German column had come down the St Hubert 
highway from out of the northwest. Allen’s men 
had been expecting a friendly force-— the 4th 
Armd Div— to arrive by this same route. They 
mistook the identity of the group and let it 
come on until the time had passed for success- 
ful resistance. Four tanks moving along with 




the road column suddenly opened fire on Go C t 
hitting a number of naan and destroying the 
Company Aid station, an antitank gun and a pile 
of mortar ammunition with the first few rounds. 
The four tanks pressed on against the company 
position and at the same time the ten tanka to 
the southward began coming over the ridge. 
Company 0 withdrew as best it could. Allen 
figured that by no* his whole battalion posi- 
tion was in Jeopardy and he ordered Plan A put 
into effect. But Go 0 was in such confusion 
that it couldn’t carry out the withdrawal ex- 
actly as planned. One platoon got out to the 
southeastward via the main road to escape being 
cut off. The other platoons pulled beck along 
the predetermined route. Company B came through 
Go A as planned and took position on the left 
flank of the hl$* ground where Allen had deter- 
mined to make his stand. Company A moved to 
the rear in reserve. However, Co C f s losses 
were such that Go A had to come forward again 
end take Co 0 # s place in the line. Fortunately, 
the enemy did not press forward. 




Alien told hie men, “This 1© our lest with- 
drawal* Hire or die— this 1© It*** He had 
spoken correctly; the battalion was never pushed 
from that ground though it was ©till to face it© 
worst ordeal* (15) 

The next day was quiet* The men cleaned 
their weapons and waited for Christmas Eve. 
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